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eloquent and wholehearted literary advocate until Mrs
Harriet Beecher Stowe appeared on the scene.
Mrs Stowe was a minister's daughter, a minister's wife,
and had six brothers in the ministry. She was born at
Lichfield, Connecticut, in 1811, and was brought up there
and at Boston. Her husband was a professor at Lane
Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, a c free' state, but bordering
the ' slave * state of Kentucky. She took an active part in
the relief of fugitive slaves who came to Cincinnati. In 1850
Professor Stowe was called to Bowdoin College, Maine,
with a salary of thirteen hundred dollars a year. Mrs
Stowe added to this by writing. In one of her letters she
says:
I can earn four hundred dollars a year by writing, but I
don't want to feel that I must, when weary with teach-
ing the children, and tending the baby, and buying
provisions, and mending dresses, and darning stockings, sit
down and write a piece for some paper.
The year 1850, when the Stowes removed to Bowdoin
College, was the year when the Fugitive Slave Bill was
passed in Congress, and received the signature of Presi-
dent Fillmore. This commanded Federal commissioners,
upon complaint from owners, to arrest fugitive slaves in
whatever state they were, and to restore them to their
owners. Edward Channing, in his History of the United
States, says that the Fugitive Slave Bill became law " with-
out much opposition and with slight notice.'3 It received
plenty of notice, at any rate, in the Beecher family, and
one of Harriet's sisters said to her in a letter: " If I could
use a pen as you can I would write something to make
this whole nation feel what an accursed thing slavery is."
Mrs Stowe was struck by the suggestion, and offered to
write weekly sketches about " Uncle Tom's Cabin " in
the National Era, a journal edited in Washington by Dr
Gamaliel Bailey. The offer was accepted. The first sketch
or chapter appeared in June 1851; the last in April 1852.